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VERMONT 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  am  glad  to  have  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  this  Association,  and  iMrticuki'ly  under  sudh 
I^easant  auspices  and  in  this  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful city. 

Brattleboro,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  raiboad, 
I  have  long  known,  but  all  my  desire  and  inten- 
tions to  visit  the  city  have  imlil  now  oome  to 
nothing. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  local  boards  of 
trade  are  co-operating  with  the  Greater  Vermont 
AsBodation  in  its  ^deavor  to  bring  about  a  Gpeator 
Vennont.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  united  and 
continuing  pull  in  the  right  direction — by  all 
working  for  the  common  good,  and  looking  at 
everything  horn  the  broad  standpoint  of  the  etmir 
monwealth,  not  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of 
either  an  individual  or  a  single  community.  The 
interests  of  this  State  as  of  the  world  are  too  broad, 
too  big,  too  diversified,  to  be  treated  in  any  othor 
than  in  a  broad,  big  way.  Co-operative,  united 
efforts  concentrated  on  particular  endeavors  can 
accompUsh  much  for  all.  Scattered,  selfish,  in- 
dividual effort,  not  centered  on  a  genmd  purpose, 
can  accomphsh  little  for  the  community  however 
much  for  the  individual,  and  no  individual  can 
greatly  or  permanently  thrive  in  a  stagnant  or  a 
decadent  community. 

^  ^iioethelastmeetingof  this  body  much  of  great 
interest  has  passed.  Events  which  at  that  time 
were  thought  impossible  have  taken  place.  The 
world  is  convulsed  and  disturbed  by  the  great 
struggle  which  is  mow  going  <m  betwem  tiie  g^eat 


powers  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  directly  involv- 
ing all  the  minor  powers  and  indirectly  but  vitally 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  the  teaching?  <^  cen- 
turies of  dvilization  and  of  Christianity  seem  to  be 
wiped  out  by  savage  brutaUty  and  disregard  of 
hmnanity,  decency,  or  the  common  rights  of  man. 
Economic  conditions  are  either  so  changed  or  so 
affected,  that  all  observation  and  all  observers  are 
confused  and  undecided.  Our  domestic  economic 
conditions,  interwoven,  interdependent,  are  so  in-  ' 
fluenced  and  affected  by  the  foreign  conditions 
tiliat  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  recent  legislative  and  political 
changes  in  our  national  economic  policy.  All  in- 
dustries and  all  ^terprise  not  directly  helped  by 
the  abnormal  war  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  pa- 
ralysis, stagnation  or  hesitation  that  accompanies 
uncertainty.  Who  can  forecast  what  is  to  come, 
or  what  is  to  be  when  these  abnormal  conditions 
come  to  an  end?  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep 
everything  well  in  hand,  and  as  events  point  out 
a  course,  act  with  discretion  and  with  strong  effect, 
and  when  happenings  which  outrage  our  sense  of 
right,  such  as  the  most  recent  terrible  one  take 
place,  act  not  in  haste,  anger  or  excitement  and 
ineffectively,  but  with  coolness  and  full  consider- 
ation and  when  we  do  act,  let  that  action  be  such 
as  will  be  ^ective. 

So  far  as  Vermont  is  concerned,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  everything  has  been  going  on  fairly 
well,  and  conditions  are  what  would  have  been  con- 
sidered good  in  times  past.  Priees  and  demand  for 
our  i^culturfd  and  other  products  have  be^ 
fairiy  well  sustained. 

Vermont,  however,  is  peculiarly  and  favorably 
situated,  in  that  its  products  are  such  as  have  a 
more  or  less  continuous  demand,  even  when  eoon- 
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omy  and  curtailment  is  being  practiced  by  all,  and 
a  large  percentagio  of  the  cooaumers  are  living  <Mi 
thdr  savings  or  the  savings  or  work  of  otheiEB. 

All  things  combine  to  bring  our  attention  closer 
to  what  may  be  necessary  for  Vermont's  future. 

This  city  is  practically  the  gateway  from  the 
South  and  Soutiiweit,  to  the  whole  of  the  eastam 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  to  the  White 
Mountain  section  and  to  the  beautiful  vaUeiy  of  thd 
Northern  Connecticut. 

Tracd,  trade,  intereoune,  ahviiiyB  f oUow  tha  paib 
of  the  least  resistance. 

What  we  want  is  unbroken,  uninterrupted  com- 
munication in  all  directions  both  inside  our  State 
and  oomiecting  our  State  with  the  othor  seetioos, 
of  our  country.  The  improvement  of  our  roads, 
made  through  the  common-sense  and  foresighted 
policy  of  our  recent  commissioner,  our  present  Chief 
Bxecuttve,  has  made  them  known  as  the  best  and 
most  continuously  depaidaUe  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  fully  as  good  if  not  better  for  the  pur- 
poses than  the  highways  leading  to  us  through 
other  States.  We  are  attracting  the  motor  car 
tourist,  and  if  we  can  only  convince  those  working 
on  our  highways  that  a  motor  car  in  difficulty  be- 
cause of  bad  spots  in  the  road,  or  because  of  un- 
suitable by-paimw  around  places  bdng  lepaized,  is 
a  thing  to  be  as&dsted  and  not  jeered  at  and  made 
fun  of,  and  that  a  Uttle  courtesy  to  those  who  are 
attracted  to  the  beauties  of  our  country  is  not 
servile  subserviency  or  beneath  any  poeoiir-KNir 
State  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  fre- 
quented, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts 
of  this  coimtry.  This  is  not  any  particular  criti- 
cism of  the  methods  and  manners  of  our  public, 
but  o£  a  few  individual  cases.  We  should  always 
remember  that  one  discourtesy  in  the  time  of 
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trouble  and  irritation  will  counteract  the  pleasing 
effect  of  hundreds  of  courteous,  helpful  acts. 

If  mt  can  only  make  as  much  progress  with  our 
railroad  conunumcation,  all  will  go  wdl.  We  must 
have  the  bumps  and  jerks,  junction  connections, 
lay-overs,  the  dreaded  uncertainty  of  a  missed 
oomiection,  all  eliminated.  Much  has  been  done ; 
and  much  more  can  be  done,  if  we  will  only  get  at 
a  sane  view  of  the  situation. 

There  are  a  few  underlying  principles  governing 
public  service  enterprises  which  are  either  not 
always  understood  or  known,  or  the  importance 
of  them,  if  known,  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  pubUc  is  as  much  dependent  upon  our  pubUc 
service  enterprises  as  pubUc  service  enterprises 
are  dependent  upon  the  public. 

In  the  long  run  the  public  can  receive  no  more 
thanit  pays  for.  Proper  and  sufficient  compensation 
for  service  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  that 
goodservicemay  be  demanded  andreoeiyed.  Wh^ 
the  expenses  of  a  corporation  are  increased  because 
of  increase  in  wages,  cost  of  material  and  public 
demand  for  improvements,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
iateaae  the  revenue  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  meet  these  increased  expenses  by  op«> 
ating  improvements  or  changes. 

A  railroad  no  more  than  an  individual  can  exist 
without  sufficient  income  to  meet  expenses.  For 
a  time  either  can  live  on  accumulated  surplus  of 
"money"  or  "avoirdupois,"  but  that  exhausted, 
a  process  of  slow  starvation  sets  in  with  only  one 
inevitable  end,  if  continued  indefinitely. 

I  hold  no  briefs  for  raiboads.  Quite  the  contrary ; 
as  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  a'part  of  the  State 
most  affected,  I  am  not  only  interested  but  have 
macte  some  attempts  to  assist  in  correcting  exist- 
ing irregularities,  with  unpleasant  consequences. 
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Much  of  the  present  feeling  toward  corporations 
is  based  on  wrong  ideas  as  to  traffic  and  traffic 
regulations  and  the  relations  between  capitahza- 
tion  and  operation.  It  is  bdieved  that  capitalisa- 
tion, and  the  manipulation  of  capital,  is  the 
cause  of  existing  difficulties.  However  much  un- 
reasonable capitalization  or  the  manipulation  of 
8to<^  may  be  condemned  and  deplored,  one 
thing  must  be  remembered  and  that  is,  capitaliza- 
tion, honest  or  dishonest,  cannot  affect  the  earn- 
ings of  the  road. 

Promoters  and  so-called  financios  may  monkey 
mth  and  manufacture  capital,  but  after  all  it  is 
more  or  less  like  manipulating  the  cards  in  a  cer- 
tain game  which  all  over  our  country  is  said  to  be 
very  popular  in  this  State— which  every  naluie- 
bom  Vamonter  is  supposed  to  understand,  but  a 
game  I  never  have  witnessed  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. (Take  notice  of  the  words  ''native-bom 
Vermonter") 

Stock  manipulation  and  gambling  is  as  a  rule 
a  game  at  which  money  changes  hands ;  the  pubhc 
is  neither  richer  nor  poorer.  Innocent  individuals, 
over-credulous  investors  who  do  not  purchase 
throu^  safechannels,  or  anall  speculator^^amblers 
who  think  they  are  smarter  than  those  who  fol- 
low the  business  for  ill-gotten  profit  and  tempt 
them  by  so-called  "inside  information"  and  "point- 
ers," aU  tiiese  may  suff^  but  the  money  remains, 
it  only  changes  hands.  Capital  or  wealth  can  only 
be  lost  to  the  community  as  a  whole  by  being  in- 
vested in  enterprises  of  unprofitable  character. 

Wealth  comes  from  production  and  construetive 
development  of  useful  works  that  serve  the  neces- 
sities or  convenience  of  the  public,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
eadxavaganee  in  the  opeiation  of  those  already 
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existing,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  object  to  those 

who  engage  in  this  constructive  progressive  de- 
velopment having  a  share  in  the  earned  increment 
to  values  of  pKipetty  produced  in  this  way.  If  one 
can  bring  great  benefits  to  the  community,  cer- 
tainly that  one  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  such  benefits. 

The  usefulness  of  a  railroad  or  its  importance 
to  any  community  is  determined  in  a  l^ge  way 
by  the  character  of  its  plant  and  the  facilities  it 
affords,  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  its  prosperity, 
on  its  having  a  smplus  revenue  over  all  necessary 
expenditure.  The  existing  difficulties  are  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  revenue  from  traffic 
has,  owing  to  trade  conditions,  either  remained 
stationary  or  if  it  has  increased,  the  increase  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Revenue  is  detmnined  by  the  character  the 

country  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  road, 
the  traffic  it  affords,  and  the  command  of  profitable 
competitive  traffic  from  sections  beyond  its  ter- 
minals. Character  of  its  pomoanent  way,  equip- 
ment and  efficiency  of  operation,  wages  and  cost 
of  material,  determine  the  expense  of  operation, 
and  the  two  together  determine  the  surplus.  Rates 
for  traffic  are  in  these  days  almost  if  not  entir^ 
beyond  the  power  of  the  roads  to  fix.  They  are 
controlled  or  regulated  by  state  or  national  com- 
missions or  fixed  by  state  legislatures.  They  are 
subetantially  the  same  for  all  roads,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  lines  of  concentrated  traffic  and  the 
lines  of  sparse  traffic.  The  particular  danger  to 
our  roads  is  that  our  local  traffic  is  light,  and  the 
thnm^  traffic  is  the  most  aggressively  competi- 
tive traffic  that  exists  and  is  contributed  by  roads 
beyond  the  power  of  the  regulation  which  controls 
our  roads. 
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To  a  certain  extent  wages  are  beyond  the  power 
of  any  sin^e  road  to  fix.  Traffic  and  living  con- 
ditions and  public  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
man  have  a  large  and  geaerally  controlling  in- 
fluence in  case  of  disputes.  No  one  objects  to  the 
best  of  wages  for  the  best  of  service,  but  wages  and 
service  are  so  direcUy  related  that  one  must  can- 
trol  the  other,  li  the  man  rendering  the  service 
gets  more  compensation  for  the  same  work,  then 
the  service  must  bring  more  remuneration — if  not, 
wbeam  are  the  wages  paid  to  come  from?  If  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  work  performed  for  tiie  in- 
crease of  wages,  then  and  then  only  can  wages  be 
increased  without  increasing  cost  of  serv^ice.  Im- 
provements in  methods,  economies  in  operation, 
sd^tific  and  intelligent  organisation  and  opera- 
tion, have  enabled  greater  service  to  be  obtained 
by  the  same  or  less  effort,  but  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum in  this  direction  has  about  been  reached  by 
railroads. 

The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  a  road  depends 
upon  its  having  a  reasonable  surplus  revenue 
after  wages,  supplies  and  other  it^ns  necessary 
for  Uie  operation  and  proper  maintenance  of  a 
road  are  taken  care  of.  If  there  is  not  rev^ue 
enough  to  meet  these,  there  can  be  no  surplus, 
and  if  there  is  no  surplus  there  must  be  deteriora- 
tion or  starvation.  Without  dqp^adaUe  surplus 
the  road  can  neither  spend  money  on  proper 
maintenance  or  provide  for  depreciation,  and  it 
has  no  power  or  ability  to  raise  capital  for  improve- 
ment or  extension. 

Without  surplus,  roads  cannot  be  maintained 
or  improved,  for  there  is  neither  revMme  surphis 
to  be  appUed  to  that  purpose  or  to  pay  for  or 
secure  capitaL 

Unfortunately,  in  Vomont,  except  for  the 
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through  traffic,  our  railroad  traffic  is  limited,  and 
the  very  thing  which  makes  our  country  so  beauti- 
ful makes  difficult  construction  and  costly  opera- 
tion; these,  with  the  distance  from  fuel,  put  our 
raihoads  in  the  doubtful  column  as  to  tiie  balance 
of  expenses  and  revenue. 

Uniform  rates  are  based  on  average  costs  of 
operation  over  the  whole  section  to  which  they 
apply.  With  approximately  imiform  rates,  as 
other  connecting  and  competing  roads,  our  Ver- 
mont roads  have  difficulty  in  maldng  revenue 
meet  expenses,  while  the  more  favorably  situated 
roads  with  their  concentrated  traffic  and  more 
economical  operating  possabilities  show  large  smv 
plus.  It  costs  more  to  build  the  same  road  and  to 
operate  it  per  unit  of  traffic  over  our  mountains 
or  throu^  our  upper  valleys  than  it  does  in  the 
broad  lower  valleys,  where  the  traffic  of  course 
is  heavier. 

As  an  example,  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake 
Ghamplain  road  is  expensive  to  build  and  to  oper- 
ate. Its  traffic  is  li^t,  yet  it  is  as  important  to 
the  communities  on  its  lines  as  the  Boston  and 
Albany  to  its  communities.  It  contributes  very 
largdy  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  State.  At  uniform  rates,  or 
rates  the  same  as  those  of  other  roads,  the  revenue 
from  the  traffic  on  its  line  would  not  pay  operating 
expenses,  while  at  the  same  ratio  the  traffic  it  con- 
tributes is  profitable  to  thetrunk  lines.  Such  a  road 
can  only  be  successfully  operated  in  combination 
with  the  lines  to  which  it  acts  as  a  feeder,  and  the 
greater  the  system,  the  more  thorough  the  combi- 
nation of  feeding  and  distributing  lines  in  terri- 
tories of  sparse  traffic  with  trunk  Mnes,  the  better 
the  service  and  the  more  equitable  the  distribution 
of  profits. 
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In  fact,  it  is  only  through  such  combination  that 
territories  of  sparse  traffic  can  get  reascmable 
rates  and  good  service. 

The  tendency  of  all  wise  "railroad  system" 
construction  and  upbuilding  in  the  past  has  been 
to  combine  the  tnmk  lines  with  feeding  and  dis- 
tributing lines  and  with  extensions  into  sparse 
territory,  so  that  the  lines  of  Hght  traffic  which 
collect  and  distribute  could  be  supported  by  the 
profitable  trunk  Unes  of  concentrated  traffic.  This 
process  of  combination  has  be^  going  on  for  years. 
The  road  from  White  River  to  Springfield  is  made 
up  of  many  originally  independent  Unes.  The 
road  from  Newport  to  Boston  was  built  by  a  num- 
ber of  separate  companies.  In  fact,  there  were 
originally  in  New  England  many  hundreds  of 
separate  roads  now  merged  into  the  three  or  four 
big  systems. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  those  old  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  want  any  more  competitive  or 
parallel  lines.  What  we  want  are  roads  through 
sections  not  now  reached,  ext^isious  and  cross- 
country connections  of  those  now  existing,  and 
what  we  want  is  to  have  our  systems  so  arranged 
that  the  richer  or  more  prosperous  roads  will  carry 
the  light  traffic  roads,  so  that  we  will  have  through 
trains,  through  connections  and  qpiick  transit  for 
both  passengers  and  freight. 

This  is  an  important  thing  for  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. It  is  emphasized  by  the  fact,  which  I  think 
indisputable,  that  no  railroad  or  railroad  sysbmi 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  operated  independently, 
has  been  continuously  prosperous  and  profitable, 
except  possibly  those  roads  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  bdow  White  River  Junction,  which  w&e  the 
tunnd  or  trunk  lines  through  or  over  which  passed 
all  the  traffic  from  all  the  feeding,  distributing 
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and  connecting  lines  from  and  through  Vermont 
and  beyond. 

I  am  simply  calling  this  to  your  attention  be- 
cause the  question  is  vital  and  one  that  must  be 
met  by  your  Legislature  or  Railroad  Commission, 
and  a  proper  public  imderstandiug  is  necessary 
that  when  they  m  thdr  wisdom  may  act  it  will 
meet  with  public  approval. 

The  development  of  these  necessary  faciUties 
will  enable  our  produce  to  reach  the  markets 
quieldy.  Time  in  transport  is  of  more  importance 
than  cheapness  to  all  our  agricultural  products. 
All  the  dairy  products  are  not  only  perishable, 
but  there  is  sentiment  about  freshness  in  milk  and 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  like  produce,  which  is  of 
great  value.  To  reduce  the  tune  one-half  on  such 
products,  you  could  afford  to  pay  double  the  trans- 
portation charges. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  getting  better  faciUties 
unless  you  also  use  more  intelligence,  not  only  in 
the  care  of  your  produce,  but  in  its  production. 

It  is  the  interdependent,  co-operative  develop- 
ment of  ail  branches  of  industry  and  the  extensive 
improvement  and  high  grade  op^tion  of  all 
facilities  of  intercourse  and  intercommunication 
that  make  communities  or  countries  prosperous 
and  good  places  to  live  in. 

Fieshness  in  milk,  for  instance,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  care  in  its  production  and  himdling. 
Milk  put  into  the  can  fresh  from  the  cow,  with  the 
awimii]  heat  unreduced,  rattled  over  rough  roads 
in  a  springless  wagon  to  the  station,  standing  ex- 
posed for  hours  to  the  sun,  under  conditions  which 
make  the  original  bacterial  family  in  the  milk 
contented  and  happy,  and  develop  all  their  pro- 
ductive poweiB,  cannot  be  expected  to  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  certified  milk.  Certified  milk  brings 
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from  three  to  five  times  the  price  of  ordinary  fresh 
milk. 

Why  is  it  that  Oregon  apides  can  be  sent  to  our 
home  markets?  An  Oregon  apple  is  raised  in  an 

orchard  which  is  valued  away  up  in  the  thousands 
of  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  transported  to  markets  at 
a  cost  of  five  or  t^  times  as  much  and  sells  at  from 
three  to  four  times  the  retail  pn.ee  of  an  ordinary 
Vermont  apple.  Vermont  can  and  does  raise  as 
good  apples  as  does  Oregon.  It  can,  and  in  a  few 
instances  does,  take  as  good  care  of  them.  The 
Vermont  sppiib  can,  and  those  properly  cared  for 
do,  sell  for  as  much  as  the  Oregon  apple.  The 
Vermont  apple  can  and  does  taste  as  good  as  an 
Oregon  apple.  That  this  is  so  has  been  demon- 
strated by  a  few  of  our  agrieultuiists.  Why  not 
by  all? 

Vermont  can  raise  strawberries  of  as  good  if  not 
better  flavor  and  appearance,  as  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Vermont  potatoes  properly  raised  and  cared 
for  are  sought  for  in  the  South  for  seed.  Their 
flavor  and  quaUty  is  as  good  as  the  famous  pota- 
toes of  Colorado  or  Utah. 

The  sweet  com  of  Veimont  cannot  be  suxpaased, 
and  hardly  equalled. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  can  equal 
Vermont  dairy  products,  given  the  same  care  and 
attention. 

In  fact,  in  the  agricultural  possibilities,  Vermont 
is  ahead  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  as  a  whole. 
Other  States  may  have  advantages  as  to  specialties. 

I  have  spent  the  past  eight  months  in  tiie  South, 
from  Maryland  to  Delaware  and  Florida.  I  have 
traveled  and  observed  from  train,  boat  and  motor 
car.  It  is  most  wonderful  how  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  those  States  axe  progressing;  acres 
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of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce, 
beans,  peas.  In  Florida  I  saw  land  worth  little 
or  uotbiiig  which  when  made  ready  for  planting 
cdeiy,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  few  hundreds  per 
acre,  was  sold  readily  for  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  per  acre.  I  ate  the  celery  and  know  that 
the  snappy,  crisp  celery  raised  in  Vermont  soil 
adapted  to  its  growth,  of  which  there  is  an  abimd- 
ance  in  the  State,  would  bring  double  the  price  in 
any  market.  The  cUmate  of  Vermont,  its  short, 
hot,  fast-growing  season,  gives  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables that  belong  to  the  temperate  zone  a  flavor 
and  ciispneK  which  you  cannot  get  in  a  sunny, 
hot,  long  season  of  the  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
cUme. 

There  is  lots  of  talk  and  some  complaint  about 
the  years  which  are  said  to  be  nine  months  winter 
and  the  other  three  months  early  spring  or  late 
autumn,  but  don't  make  any  mistake.  You  do 
not  have  nine  months  tropical  simmier  and  three 
months  northern  summer.  You  do  not  have 
that  long  continued  oppressive  heat  that  takes  all 
the  energy  from  a  man.  You  can  walk  through 
the  meadows  and  woodlands  of  Vermont  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  autunm  without  getting  cov- 
ered with  all  sorts  of  nasty,  irritating,  vexatious 
insects  which  bore  into  and  under  your  skin  before 
you  are  aware  of  it  and  make  your  hfe  miserable. 
You  do  not  have  to  look  out  for  every  step  or  ex- 
amine every  bush  or  tree  by  or  undo*  which  you 
walk,  or  every  bunch  of  fruit  you  gather  or  eat, 
for  snakes,  tarantulas,  scorpions.  You  do  have 
nice  grassy  lawns  and  smooth  pastures  upon  which 
you  can  throw  yourself  to  rest  or  sleep,  with  pw- 
fect  safety  from  vermin  or  beast. 

You  can  sleep  at  night  and  wake  in  the  morning 
fresh  and  vigorous. 
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Without  being  invidious  or  making  comparisons, 
each  section  of  our  country  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  advantages 
of  the  other  and  only  the  disadvantages  of  our  own, 
but  after  nearly  nine  months'  absence,  during 
which  I  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  through 
all  the  seaboard  south«m  States,  the  advantages  of 
and  deUght  to  be  found  in  the  cUmate  and  scenery 
of  Vermont  seems  to  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

But  you  must  remember  that  to  get  all  there  is 
to  be  gotten,  takes  effort,  intelligent  and  continued. 
In  Vermont  one  can  live  as  easily  and  cheaply  as 
in  any  other  country,  except  where  one  can  live  like 
primitive  man  or  an  animal  on  the  fruits  and  roots 
that  grow  naturally,  and  needs  no  other  covering 
than  that  which  nature  gave  him.  But  if  one 
wants  to  hve  as  a  civilized,  intelligent  man  should, 
on  any  scale  great  or  small,  it  can  be  done  in  Ver- 
mont with  as  little  ^ort  as  in  any  place  in  the 
world. 

How  are  we  to  reap  all  these  advantages  ?  By 
learning  how  to  do  tUngs  properly  and  then  doing 
them,  with  care  in  the  doing,  care  in  every  littie  de- 
tail from  start  to  finish.  Education  as  U)  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  infinite^mal  things  is  the  prime 
necessity. 

Unskilled,  unintelligent  labor  is  the  most  abundr 

ant  and  cheapest  commodity  in  the  world.  The 
value  of  labor  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  skill 
or  intdligence  combined  with  it. 

Education  is  the  first  necessity  to  accomplish- 
ment, not  only  education  in  the  particular  voca- 
tion through  or  by  which  the  UveUhood  is  gained, 
but  that  foundation,  that  education  in  the  elemen- 
tary studies  ^ch  is  neoessazy  to  build  upon  if  onfr 
wants  to  work  intelligently  or  wants  culture  and 
intellectual  enjoyment.   That  is,  one  must  first 
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learn  to  read  und^tandingly,  spell  and  use  the 
language  correctly  and  clearly,  arithmetic  enou|^ 

to  solve  all  the  daily  problems  that  come  in  the 
ordinary  life,  geography  enough  to  know  where  the 
other  parte  of  one's  own  country  and  of  the  world 
are — in  other  words  a  good  old-fashioned  academy 
education.   This  is  a  fundamental  necessity. 

With  this,  and  with  such  reading  as  an  intelli- 
gent people  inquisitive  after  knowledge  do,  one  is 
equipped  to  go  into  any  business  or  prepared  to 
begin  a  further  preparation  for  any  classical,  pro- 
fessional, technical  or  scientific  pursuit.  The 
foundation  is  laid  for  any  movement  in  any  di- 
rection, and  witiiout  this  foundation  the  wori:, 
study,  or  whatever  one  may  do,  will  lack  pCTfee- 
tion  and  completion.  With  this  foundation  to 
work  on,  more  and  better  can  be  got  with  the  same 
or  less  effort  than  can  be  got  without  that  founda- 
tion. Without  it  mortification,  failure  or  de- 
ficiency will  be  met  at  every  turn  in  any  walk  of 
life. 

If  in  addition  one  can  add  to  this  foundation  of 
e(»nmon  school  and  academic  education  the  prep- 
aration that  comes  from  a  college  course  so  much 
the  better.  But  the  graduate  is  apt  to  receive 
practical  conunercial  imd  vocational  training  from 
his  juniors  of  less  general  education.  Th^  are 
many  advantages  in  getting  the  training  in  the 
vocation  one  is  to  follow  for  a  livelihood  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible  before  reaching  that  age  when 
ignorance  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  mortification. 
The  only  handicap  to  the  college  graduate  upon 
entering  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits  is  that 
of  age.  If  false  pride  is  set  aside  the  college  edu- 
cation is  of  great  bmiefit.  It  brings  into  opera* 
tion  the  assimilated  knowledge  and  experience  in 
study.   The  few  years  spent  in  college  in  acquiring 
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knowledge  and  the  faciUty  of  learning,  are  quickly 
made  up.  With  the  same  ability  and  energy  the 
graduate  goes  faster  and  as  a  rule  goes  much 

farther. 

Everything  that  can  be  said  m  respect  to  mdi- 
vidual  accomplishment  or  possibilities  is  controlled, 
modified  or  ftir^r^ifi^d  by  his  inherited  or  natural 
abihty  and  his  inh^ited  or  acquired  inclination 
or  disinclination  to  work,  for  after  all  you  cannot 
get  far  without  some  sort  of  abihty  and  you  can- 
not get  anything  worth  having  without  work. 

I  am  laying  particular  stoeas  on  the  academic, 
high-school,  or  primary  or  secondary  education, 
because  this  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much  in 
evid^ce  since  the  Educational  Commission's  re- 
port has  been  before  the  public.  Much  criticism 
has  been  made  upon  that  report  as  being  against 
the  college  education. 

The  Commission  took  no  such  ground.  It  sim- 
ply found  that  all  past  assistance  to  colleges  was 
voluntary  and  not  obUgatory,  that  Vermont  had 
no  money  to  waste  on  duplication,  and  that  further 
aid  should  be  so  appropriated  and  apportioned,  as 
to  be  rffectively  used  and  so  appUed  that  whatever 
was  given  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  produce 
the  best  results,  and  also  to  be  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  education  which  commenced  with  and 
continued  up  through  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  found  that  the  primary  and  seoondaiy 
schools  were  an  obligation  upon  the  State  and 
should  be  put  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable 
every  child  in  the  State  to  receive  an  education  that 
was  substantial  and  thorough  and  should  include 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school,  studies 
which  were  preparatory  for  real  Ufe.  Fully  ninety- 
five  p»  cent,  of  our  people,  of  all  people  in  this 
world,  must  depend  iqwn  tbeir  own  efforts  for  a 
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livelilMod,  and  fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  ihoat 
must  follow  manual  industrifd  pursuits.   In  these 

days  of  automatic  and  perfected  machinery  and 
ready-made  articles  for  daily  use  and  wear,  there 
is  little  chance  or  opportunity  for  the  boy  or  ^1 
to  get  the  home  drill  in  the  use  of  his  hands  that  he 
used  to  get  in  the  days  when  much  of  all  that  was 
eaten,  used  or  worn,  was  of  home  production  and 
home  construction,  and  when  there  were  none  or 
very  few  mechanical  aids  in  domestic  operations. 
The  boy  cannot  now  get  the  drilling  in  the  use  of 
his  hands  and  brains  even  in  industrial  pursuits 
that  he  used  to  get  under  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. Under  these  dianged  conditions,  without 
any  preliminary  training  in  the  use  of  his  hands, 
the  boy  goes  into  a  shop,  is  put  on  an  automatic 
machine  which  he  can  master  in  a  few  weeks,  gets 
good  wages  for  a  boy,  but  is  leamii^  nothing,  and 
unless  he  is  ambitious  and  self-sacrificing  as  to  his 
leisure  time  or  shows  some  extraordinary  genius, 
he  is  at  sixty  no  further  along  than  at  sixteen.  The 
home  life  of  the  girl  in  the  present  age  of  prepared 
and  ready-made  food  and  clothes,  with  a  school 
Ufe  which  occupies,  with  the  necessary  hours  for 
recreation,  about  all  her  waking  hours,  marries  and 
establishes  her  home  unprepared  for  its  obliga- 
tions or  duties. 

It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable,  nor  is  it  de- 
priving the  youth  of  any  chances  in  life  to  provide 
for  this  essential  foundation  training  for  all;  that 
an  indiffitrial  trainiii^  more  or  less  ext^udve 
should  be  available  for  the  ninety  per  cent,  who 
will  never  go  to  college.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
insist  that  whatever  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
higher  education  should  be  so  appropriated  as  to 
best  supplement  and  fit  in  with  the  public  school 
system.   The  industrial  training  which  could  be 
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obtained  during  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
will  do  no  damage,  it  spoils  no  chances  or  oppor- 
tunities; it  will  enable  thoee  who,  ^ther  wholly 
or  in  part,  have  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  pro- 
vide better  through  their  abiUty  to  earn  more, 
and  if  there  is  still  the  ambition  or  desire  for 
higher  education,  more  time  can  be  given  to  study. 
Time  at  that  period  of  life  is  golden. 

The  foundations  for  a  greater  and  better  Ver- 
mont are  to  be  found  in  a  better  and  more  thor- 
ough primary  and  secondary  education  for  all 
than  is  to  be  had  by  aU  now.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
thoroughness,  intelhgent  and  co-operative  effort 
apphed  to  the  doing  of  whatever  can  be  done. 

Farm  fewer  acres,  but  fann  ihem.  better;  keep 
fewer  cows,  but  keep  bettrar  ones.  Diversify 
your  industries.  Whatever  the  work  is,  look 
first  at  the  utility  of  it.  Make  neighborhood, 
town  or  county  assoeiations,  and  engage  in  the 
production  of  some  specialties  on  a  large  scale. 
By  co-operation  and  production  on  a  sufficient 
scale  you  can  make  and  control  your  own  markets. 

Whatever  you  manufacture  or  produce  in  the 
State,  make  it  at  least  as  good,  and  as  much  bett» 
than  that  of  any  other  as  you  can. 

If  we  can  make  a  greater  Vermont  it  must  be 
through  industrial  development  and  the  largest 
of  these  is  from  the  industrial  pursuits  connected 
with  the  products  of  the  earth.  Th&ee  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  Vermont.  Whatever  is  done  in  such  di- 
rection and  much  is  poasiUe,  must  be  done  along 
special  Unes,  or  along  lines  which  we  can  maaur 
facture  and  market  in  competition  with  other 
places.  The  greater  the  local  development  on 
these  lines  the  greater  tiie  donand  for  the  products 
of  the  soil  and  the  more  lemunoative  the  piiee. 
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Always  remember  that  when  you  ship  yom*  produce 
to  distant  maxkets  for  consumption,  the  price 
the  producer  gets  is  mums  the  freight,  but  when 
the  home  coiisumption  is  greater  than  the  home 
production  the  price  is  plus  the  freight. 

The  magnitude  of  this  development  depends  on 
that  kiudof  uutiativeaodenterprise  which  haamade 
the  Vermonter  so  promment  in  the  development  of 
other  sections.  The  fields  outside  the  State  are  not 
so  broad,  open  or  virgin  as  they  once  were,  and  there 
is  keen  local  competition,  but  if  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  boys  is  given  a  thorough  foundation  in 
elementary  knowledge,  a  Uttle  and  a  right  indus- 
trial training,  taught  how  to  use  his  head  and  hands 
in  conjunction  and  give  his  efforts  to  home  develop- 
ment, and  can  find  the  girl  who  has  enough  educa- 
tion to  be  a  good  and  interesting  companion  and 
enough  domesticity  and  knowledge  of  home  life 
to  be  a  good  wife  and  make  a  good  comfortable 
home,  it  is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  about 
manixfacturing  in  Vermont  as  differentiated  from 
an  industrial  Vermont  may  come  true.  But  de- 
velopment in  your  purely  rural  industries,  stimu- 
lated by  the  same  preparation,  wiU  bring  the  quick- 
est and  most  certain  returns  with  the  least  capital, 
and  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial and  i»of€8sio<ial  pursuits,  as  necesHyry  to 
the  well-being  of  the  eonununity  as  that  of  a  pro- 
ducer, for  you  the  doctors  keep  them  well,  you 
the  ministers  and  lawyers,  keep  them  straight  or 
if  they  do  not  go  straight  set  them  so;  and  you 
merchants  and  dealers,  market  their  products  and 
collect  for  them  the  necessary  things  from  all  over 
the  world — you  also  will  well  profit  by  this  greater 
V^inont  in  volume  of  trade  and  increased  de- 
mands iqx>n  your  services.  Do  not  let  the  dealeiB 
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or  merchants  be  disturbed  if  th^  are  co-operative 

efforts  among  the  farmers  to  purchase  some  of 
their  necessary  supplies  or  market  some  of  their 
produce.  Every  dollar  saved  by  the  fanner  must 
be  spent  or  invested  in  some  way,  and  the  spending 
and  investing  will  create  more  business  in  more 
Unes,  with  more  profit,  than  you  lose  in  the  trade 
they  can  do  oo-operatively. 

It  is  the  income  firom  accumulated  savings,  inr 
vested  in  profitable  enterprises  and  industries 
from  which  all  waste  and  extravagance  are  eUmi- 
nated,  which  makes  for  p^manent  prosperity  in 
any  community,  and  where  proqierity  is  thne  is 
always  to  be  found  good  business. 

Proper  support  and  individual  aid  is  necessary 
for  the  work.  There  must  be  some  agents  and 
officers  of  such  an  assodation  who  must  devote 
most,  if  not  all,  their  time  to  such  woric.  This 
takes  some  money,  for  agents  and  officials  must 
Hve  and  travel,  and  Uving,  travel,  printing,  sta- 
tionery, office  and  clerk  hire  cost  something. 

Such  an  ^ort  if  not  sustained  by  all  will  soon 
fall  to  the  ground.  We  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  things  that  someone  else  is  supporting  for  us. 
If  we  are  Gliaring  in  the  support  we  feel  a  proprie- 
tary int««8t.  We  feel  not  only  that  we  have  a 
right  but  an  obUgation  to  share  in  its  counsels  and 
its  benefits. 

So  far  this  Assodation  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port it  deserves.   It  has  done  good  work  and  won, 

I  believe,  the  confidence  of  the  thinking  and  active 
pubUc  of  the  State.  It  has  established  itself  as 
something  needed  and  something  practicable. 
Unless  it  does  recdve  more  support  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past  there  can  be  but  one  result. 
Our  representative  must  be  supported  materially 
as  well  as  by  words  and  good  cheer. 
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You  are  familiar  with  what  it  has  done  under  tl^ 
heavy  handicap  it  has  had  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  up  to 

you  and  your  friends  and  the  advocates  of  a  greater 
Vermont  to  give  this  Association  such  support  as 
will  enable  those  who  are  devoting  their  time  and 
energy  to  its  work,  to  work  out  its  purpose  instead 
of  devoting  their  time,  or  most  of  it,  to  raising 
funds  or  worrying  as  to  whether  they  can  meet 
even  the  small  e3q;)enditures  with  which  they  have 
so  far  managed  to  get  along. 

This  support  should  be  ample  and  generous,  as 
the  work  you  desire  done  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. 
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